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America’s most modern boilers — 
packaged Cleaver-Brooks “CB” 


boilers — selected to heat State Capitol 


Wings for Arizona’s new Capitol building with over 
160,000 square feet of floor area — plus renovating 
central building — were part of the modernization pro- 
gram handled by the Associated State Capitol Archi- 


tects. 


Modern heating for these new structures — complete 
with air conditioning — will keep them comfortable 
year around. Automatic Cleaver-Brooks packaged boil- 
ers — rated 150 horsepower each — will provide steam 


for heating buildings for domestic hot water. 


For more information on Cleaver-Brooks packaged 


boilers for heating and processing, 15-600 hp, contact: 


CARNS - HOAGLUND CO. 
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Automatic Heating for Arizona’s Capitol Buildings 


Quick facts 








Mechanical Contractor — John Armer Company — 
subcontractor for Kitchell-Phillips Contractors, Inc. 


Architects — Associated State Capitol Architects 
Mechanical Engineers — Lowry and Sorensen 


Supervision — Arizona State Planning and Building 
Commission 


Locatcd in the Senate Building, three gas fired CB boilers. Fully auto- 
matic, they‘re built to important design standards and guarantee 80% 
overall operating efficiency. 


Cleaver “) Brooks 


420 N. 15th Ave. © Phoenix, Arizona 
AIR CONDITIONING @ HEATING © VENTILATING 
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apartments, hotels, motels, 
and for business and industry 


| Offer Dwyer to your clients. 
i These complete kitchens cost 
only pennies a day; yet add 
| greatly to the return on your 
client’s investment. In fact, 
they actually pay for them- 
selves through increased 
business and higher rents. 
Sealed in lifetime porcelain 
the Dwyer is complete 
with deep sink, range, 
oven, refrigerator and 
storage area. Standard 
or recess installations; 
39” to 69” wide. 









FREE LITERATURE gives full details 
and specifications on entire Dwyer line. 
Kitchen models from 39” to 69” in width, 
gas or electric. Snack bars from 57” to 
89”, electric. Mail coupon today or 
phone CR 7-4734. 








wyer kitchens and snack bars for... 


new and remodeled homes 


' 









A Dwyer Snack Bar in the 

recreation room adds to the 

value of any home, gives it 

greater sale and resale value. Quickly, easily and 
economically installed in either new or remodeled 
homes. A choice of Dwyer compact kitchens (electric) 
with selection of wood bar front finishes and tops; 
right and left returns. 







Gentlemen: Please send free Dwyer Kitchen and | 

PHIL STONE Snack Bar literature. 
C0., Inc. sh ES os ps | 
2121 E. Company . aes SET 






Address 
City, State 
(_] Please have representative call. 





Indian School Rd. 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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John Brenner 


Guest CoLuMN By Martin Ray Youns, Jr. 


A MAJOR EVENT in the history of the Institute and 
in the expansion of AIA services to the profession is 
the inauguration of the Architect-in-Training Pro- 
gram. Coupled with this has been the insertion of a 
provision in the Registration Law for this program. 
The Chapter is now ready to push and assist in this 
phase of the education of the future architects. 

Inasmuch as the architectural profession cannot, by 
the nature of its operations, establish an intern pro- 
gram such as that operated by the medical profession, 
the initiative and continuity must be provided largely 
by the candidate himself. The candidate enrolls di- 
rectly with the AIA and receives from the Octagon 
a Log Book including sufficient recording forms for 
three years of office experience (more forms are avail- 
able if the candidate is not graduated from an archi- 
tectural school and will be training for the eight 
years ), a Log Book supplement which contains valu- 
able references and material for continuing self-edu- 
cation, and a certificate of his enrollment as an 
Architect-in-Training. He should also register with 
the State Registration Board as an Architect-in-Train- 
ing. 

The primary purpose of the program is not the 
achievement of registration but the enhancement of 
the candidate’s continuing education in connection 
with his period of office experience. 

The employer architect has only one official respon- 
sibility: to initial the quarterly record sheets showing 
distribution of the candidate’s time according to type 
of work, type and size of building. Employer's en- 
dorsements of the record sheets are for correctness 
of time records, not appraisal of the quality of the 
work performed. Unofficially it is assumed that the 
employer, in the tradition of the profession, will be 
interested in the progress of the candidate and ar- 
range for him to have the widest possible variety of 
experience. 

Enrollment forms are now available from me and 
we invite the assistance of the entire profession in 
placing this most important program into operation 
in this area. 
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THE ARCHITECTS who wanted an architectural school 
at the University of Arizona and who provided en- 
couragement to the University, are feeling pretty 
pleased at the looks of the foundling. 

They are also beginning to feel the impact of the 
new Department of Architecture on themselves. Those 
who choose to expose themselves to the school, its 
personalities and activities cannot help but enjoy the 
intellectual stimulation that is the soul of the Uni- 
versity. 

The Department of Architecture offers many things 
of interest to the architect. It provides a periodical 
library and a good source of information on books on 
arts and architecture. These books are contained in 
large, excellent collections at the University library. 
The faculties of the Schools of Fine Arts and Engi- 
neering are able and willing to help the practicing 
professional in any way they can. The students are 
eager and enthusiastic and can teach the old dogs 
something as well as learn from them. Exhibitions 
of students’ work are available periodically. The 
vitality and freshness of approach can rub-off on 
the architect who takes the time to study the ex- 
hibitions. 

In the field of architecture one cannot help but be 
impressed by such a man as Raphael Soriano who 
spoke at the University recently. He provokes, amuses, 
irritates and interests his audience. But the audience 
does not leave unmoved or apathetic about the man 
or the contents of his lecture. Walter Taylor, archi- 
tect from the Institute, and his fellow panelists pro- 
voked some thoughts on architecture in the South- 
west not long ago and ieft their audience with some 
ideas to ponder. 

These are worthwhile events for all architects in the 
community to share. 

Occasionally, architects tend to let down and not 
struggle quite so hard to achieve the most creative, 
as well as the most workable solutions to their archi- 
tectural problems. However, architects have a built- 
in remedy for this unfortunate but all too human ten- 
dency in the form of the Department of Architecture 
of the University of Arizona. 
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LOS ANGELES + HUntiley 2-4844 SAN JOSE «+ CYpress 5-3310 


Complete Installations 
Cabinets, Seating, 
Laboratory Equipment 





Authorized State Distributors for 


: Installation by Thoren’s 
Rowles School Equipment at Glendale High School 





Architect: Edward L. Varney, AIA 


Ss i SHOWCASE & FIXTURE COMPANY, INC. Aap. 
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‘Sie E-ditec's PERSPECTIVE 


A RECENT newspaper item said that the Phoenix 
Union High School Board of Trustees was going to 
have its $8400-a-year architect prepare plans and 
specifications for schools. This action, it was sug- 
gested, would save greatly on the normal $240,000 
architectural “fees” of a $4 million school. 

Among the knowledgeable architects who figura- 
tively hit the ceiling at such public nonsense was 
Francis W. Bricker, AIA. I quote here from the 
thoughtful letter he wrote me: 

“I wonder if the high school district would be will- 
ing to wait the eight years it would require for the 
one architect to complete the plans which would have 
already cost them $67,200. Of course, when he had 
completed these plans they still couldn't build the 
school because they wouldn’t have any foundations, 
piers, trusses, rigid frames, bond beams, or wall re- 
inforcing purlins because they didn’t have the struc- 
tural engineer that the private architect would have 
had to retain out of his 6% fee. 

“They wouldn't have any plumbing, heating or cool- 
ing because they didn’t have a mechanical engineer. 
They would be at the mercy of the contractor for 
wiring, panels and equipment connections because 
they didn’t have an electrical engineer, and they 
wouldn't have any outside utilities because they didn’t 
have a civil engineer.” 

Mr. Bricker was suggesting that there is much more 
to planning a school than the architect. “The struc- 
tural engineer's fee ranges from %% to 1%, the mech- 
anical engineer about 1% and the electrical engineer 
about %%. This is for working drawings and speci- 
fications only, which leaves less than 2% of the 4% 
allotted for the architect to do all the preliminary 
studies, co-ordination, architectural planning and de- 
tailing, specification writing, specification reproduc- 
tion and printing which would require 10 to 15 men 
a full year to complete. And as yet,” Mr. Bricker con- 
tinued, “the architect hasn’t hired a civil engineer to 
plan, lay out and draw up the outside utilities.” 

As for the remaining 2% for supervision, Mr. Bricker 
says a job of this size would require four full-time 
field supervisors for the 18 months it would take for 
construction which would cost the private architect 
with his overhead about $74,880. This leaves him 
$5,120 for miscellaneous expenses during construction 
such as his own time for meetings with the Board, 
instructions to the supervisors, fees for inspections 
by the mechanical and electrical engineers and repro- 
duction of miscellaneous field details and letters, and 
hours of discussion on the telephone, etc. 

Here’s another point Mr. Bricker makes, that should 
cause every citizen to shudder at the prospect of new 
schools designed by a salaried architect who is a 
subordinate of a buildings supervisor, who is a sub- 
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ordinate of a system superintendent, whose job, in 
turn, is at the mercy of the school board: 

“I feel that there is merit to employing an archi- 
tect in an advisory capacity to guide the board in 
its early planning,” Mr. Bricker says, “but even if 
the school is willing to hire and pay all the other 
consultants, draftsmen and clerical help required, I 
think it is a mistake for a salaried architect to pro- 
duce a new school. It will lack proper planning, 
originality and function because it will be a product 
of individuals on the Board of Education who are 
not trained in school planning. If the architect op- 
poses them he stands a risk of losing his job so he 
may simply be a “yes” man and a detailer.” 

The validity of the last point seems to be borne 
out by the fact that in recent publicity, the proposed 
“plan” for new high schools features the name of Bill 
Swisher, the system’s building supervisor, rather than 
of his employee, Architect Steve Glowaki. 

Last December Arizona Architect carried David 
Sholder’s answer to the Phoenix High School Board on 
their building supervisor's “new” design for do-it-your- 
self schools. So we, along with at least several archi- 
tects, were amazed when a local construction maga- 
zine last month picked up the same story and gave 
it fresh play. Here are some of Mr. Bricker’s obser- 
vations on the home-made plan: 

“I fail to see the economy that its backers claim, 
either in original construction cost or operation. All 
corridors are interior which will require additional 
lights, skylights, walls, insulation, acoustical treat- 
ment, and larger air conditioning to handle the extra 
area to be heated and cooled, light fixtures and a full 
capacity emergency power plant that will be abso- 
lutely necessary. 

“The roof area has not been reduced and even the 
canting of this, plus roof drains, down spouts and 
horizontal drains to the storm sewers must be con- 
sidered. A building of this area, even if entirely 
fireproof, would have to be separated into small areas 
divided by “smoke doors” to prevent asphyxiation from 
smoke from possible “occupancy fires.” It would also 
require a sprinkler system unless entirely of rein- 
forced concrete construction. 

“It will be necessary to keep either the refrigera- 
tion or ventilation system in operation at all times to 
maintain proper breathing air, temperature and hu- 
midity in both corridors and rooms.” 

Mr. Bricker finished with this thought: “Maybe 
esthetics are not important today, but I cannot be- 
lieve the factory-like appearance and tunnel-like halls 
with interior rooms would 
contribute to the feeling of _ 
well-being and freedom of CLA Lt 
our children.” 
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Plans for urban renewal are not new to Tucson. 
The city’s program actually started 17 years ago, 
with recommendations made to the mayor and city 
council in 1942. 

But in Tucson, as in virtually every other com- 
munity making plans, the war years, priority of other 
projects and public apathy and indifference combined 
to delay action. 

The deterioration of the older sections of the city, 
the sociological and economic costs of blighted and 
slum areas and the affronted pride of progressive- 
minded citizens were causes enough for action in 
1942; increased population density in these same 
areas since then has resulted in an even greater 
need for renewal. 

Factual surveys and studies of existing conditions 
aroused interest in the citizenry 17 years ago. At 
that time, the FHA, other federal agencies, civic 
officials, local organizations and the planning boards 
of cities which had braved the venture of renewal 
were contacted. From this initial step evolved a 
comprehensive master plan, including a new zoning 
ordinance to be adopted by the mayor and city coun- 
cil and the city planning and zoning commission. 

With this over-all exposition of the existing con- 
ditions in Tucson, it was relatively easy to determine 
the positive steps to be taken and a mental concept 
of the framework necessary for the realization of such 
a program. It was recommended that not only should 
all allied agencies of the legislative and executive 
branches of the federal government be utilized, but 
also that local groups and individuals in related fields, 
citizens groups, and civic and neighborhood associa- 
tions should become active participants in the project. 
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Long, long trail of planning 
May soon pay off in Old Pueblo 


By Joun J. Ricinc, Jr., and 
Mrs. BeRTHA O. WHITTERSON, 
Office of Urban Renewal, 
City of Tucson 


Sketch by John Riling 


It is just as true today as it was 17 years ago that 
the cooperative efforts of all these groups and in- 
dividuals are absolutely necessary if renewal programs 
are to survive potential adversities and go on to 
completion. 

Following the war years, in late 1949, a Citizens 
Housing Committee submitted to the city administra- 
tion a detailed study of dwelling units found in the 
thickly populated slum area. The study pointed out 
that the destruction of 500 temporary, wartime hous- 
ing units and other dwellings in the path of the Tuc- 
son Freeway, plus the influx of low-income families, 
had worsened the problem. 

Yet there was another lapse of time with no prog- 
ress reported. Still the seed of urgency refused to be 
choked by the thorns of indifference, waning interest 
or priority projects. 

It was in 1952 that the city-county planning depart- 
ment presented a new case summary of a study to be 
made on redevelopment possibilities of the old part 
of Tucson, and a few months hence that the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation officially expressed 
concern with the possibility that Tucson might raze 
some of the historic old adobe buildings near the 
present civic center. A new consideration had been 
injected. 

Studies, analyses, reports, recommendations and in- 
vestigations continued. It was realized that a definite 
program was needed involving building codes, zoning, 
ordinances. Proposals were weighed and rejected, 
surveys remained uncompiled, funds were low, and 
public apathy remained a constant problem. 

Yet, in 1957, “A Workable Plan for Urban Renew- 
al” was submitted by the city to the Federal Housing 
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and Home Finance Agency. It outlined Tucson's 
background, form of government, urban renewal ob- 
jectives, the HHFA’s “seven essentials of a workable 
program,” and forms of federal assistance. Tucson 
then committed itself to amend and modernize its 
various codes, ordinances, plans and regulations, or 
adopt new ones within specified time limits. 

Next, preparation of a “Survey and Planning” ap- 
plication for a grant was made for a specific area, 
known as the Old Pueblo District, and an advance 
was requested for initial activity. The application, 
dated in November of 1957, asked for $151,000 for 
planning purposes and requested a reservation of $2,- 
715,482 grant funds for the federal government’s two- 
thirds share of the estimated net cost of the project. 
The advance was approved in April, 1958. A total 
of $2,441,000 in capital grant funds was reserved for 
the project. 

The area to be renewed, known officially as Ariz. 
R-6, includes approximately 360 acres and runs from 
Stone and Sixth avenues to the Freeway, and from 
Congress to 22nd St. It is estimated that about 1,650 
families live in the district. 

Meanwhile, a program of public education was 
initiated. Review and evaluation of the advance 
program was made in order to keep Tucson certified 
for urban redevelopment. Previous committments to 
revise codes, to up-grade minimum housing, to de- 
velop community facilities, thoroughfare and land use 
plans, and to appoint a citizens advisory committee, 
were outlined and publicized. 

In July, 1958, the Urban Renewal Office was of- 
ficially established and trained personnel began the 
detailed work, including surveys, reports, statistics 
and public information. Thus far in 1959, the office 
has advanced into the preliminary planning stages. 
Since February, the description of the city’s eligibility 
and relocation report, pointing out the factors that 
make the area suitable for the program and indicating 
the city’s plan for providing suitable housing for dis- 
placed families, has been publicized. The city has 
authorization for 200 units of “221” housing to assist 
in the relocation. 

Future plans for the Old Pueblo District call for 
the integrated efforts of all civic and special interest 
groups related to the redevelopment project. A de- 
tailed study is being made to determine the feasibility 
of a civic auditorium in the area and to provide 
estimates of the cost of acquiring land and the amount 
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to be realized by disposal of tracts for redevelopment. 
The results will be subject to review by the HHFA 
before the city begins land acquisition and clearing of 
sites. 

Favorable response from the citizenry indicates that 
the plan will not again succumb to public apathy. 
City officials and staff members in the renewal office 
have spoken frequently to interested groups. Several 
of the talks, incidentally, have been delivered in 
English and Spanish to help bring understanding to 
the Spanish-speaking people in the area affected by 
renewal. 

The cooperative efforts of the citizens of a city, 
coupled with effective communications, can develop 
an idea into a project and cause that project to grow 
to maturity. It’s happening in Tucson. 4 


— AIA — 


“One recurring motif is that city planning requires 
an increased public participation if it is to be most ef- 
fective. The comparatively easy part of city planning 
is carrying out plans — we have bulldozers and bond 
issues to help with that. The difficult part is in de- 
termining the objectives of planning — what kind of 
cities we want. Ultimately these decisions rest with 
the public.” 

An Approach to Urban Planning 
Bureau of Urban Research 
Princeton University. 
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New Weapons Against 
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If humanity’s problems are to be solved, we must 
look to the sciences of human nature as well as to the 
sciences of things — technology. 

Such has been the conclusion of many persons in- 
volved in the planning and construction of the new, 
low-rent housing projects. In his article “New Weap- 
ons Against Slums,” Salisbury points out some of the 
more important sociological-psychological factors that 
must be considered if there is to be any successful ef- 
fort to eliminate slum conditions and the crime, vice 
and delinquency that is bred by such conditions. 

Calling attention to statistical studies and his own 
personal observation and research, Salisbury states 
that “only too often, instead of helping to elevate liv- 
ing standards in a depressed community the new pub- 
lic housing weakens community ties and sharpens 
lines of conflict.” 


In listing the reasons for this abortive action in 
some of our large urban areas, Salisbury emphasizes 
the error of over-simplification in the idea that a fam- 
ily’s living habits can be changed over-night by virtue 
of moving the group from a dirty tenement into a 
new, clean apartment. The author cites the experience 
of finding that only too often the “ . . . family suc- 
ceeded in turning the new apartment into a slum in- 
stead of being uplifted by the changed environment.” 


Salisbury reminds us that the removal of a slum in- 
volves the removal of a social structure, of a com- 
munity, and that new buildings alone do not fill this 
vacuum and provide for the sociological needs of the 
inhabitants. Gone is the “. . . little neighborhood gro- 
cery store, the corner druggist who knew all the kids 
in the block, the lawyer who went to court when 
somebody got into trouble, and even the rundown 
church in the next block . . . even a ghetto, in time, 
develops its own social structure. People know each 
other. Some are very poor. Some are shiftless. Some 
are evil. Some are more capable. Some are even well- 
to-do. But they live together, bound by invisible ties, 
and they constitute a community, a small viable seg- 
ment of a city which is made up of countless such 


neighborhoods.” 
The author acknowledges the fact that in many 
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(A review of an article by Harrison E. Salisbury, 
appearing in the March, 1959 issue of THINK, 
published by IBM.) 


projects a community or neighborhood center has 
been substituted for the social unity which was de- 
stroyed. However, he insists that “. . . this is a limit- 
ed solution at best, and even with vigorous, enlight- 
ened leadership it would be hard to develop a real 
sense of community.” Apropos of this is the startling 
observation that inhabitation of these low-rent units 
is predicated upon regulations which actually limit 
the quality of leadership and progressiveness of the 
tenants. A tenant who exceeds the low income level 
established as a prerequisite must move out, and grad- 
ually the projects fill up with the “dregs.” 

The desire “ . . . to build and create a healthy and 
nutritious environment for family and community 
growth” cannot be solved “. . . simply by sending out 
the bulldozers, ramming a forest of high new towers 
into an old community, and then stuffing the new 
buildings with the poorest and most distressed people 
in town.” Salisbury describes two solutions that many 
city planners are considering. First, large scale hous- 
ing projects must “. . . incorporate the most careful 
social engineering as well as expert construction work. 
The project areas must be studied with care.” Such 
planning must allow for community life, which in- 
cludes the small business man, the churches, places 
to go for social contacts, means for establishing con- 
tinuity of society between the old and new tenants. 

The second solution is the “chink-filling or rehabil- 
itation of existing houses or buildings.” This piece- 
meal method is less expensive than large-scale proj- 
ects, although some technica! drawbacks are encoun- 
tered, e.g., lack of government financing plans. “How- 
ever,” Salisbury says, “the social values of chink-fill- 
ing are so apparent that it seems certain that urban 
housing specialists will move in that direction.” He 
cites the resultant environmental improvement which 
“strengthens the social fabric instead of ripping it to 
shreds. It makes the existing neighborhood a better 
place to live in rather than creating an artificial, un- 
certain new one.” By forcing technology to work for 
the needs of human nature, rather than forcing that 
nature to adapt to technology, city planners will be 
moving closer to providing that healthy and nutri- 
tious environment for family and community growth. 
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e trim works for you TWO WAYS 


Here’s a beautiful new trim series that replaces the outmoded box rail on 
ceramic tile decks and also works as a distinctive cap on splashes or 


wainscoting, thanks to Royal’s exclusive new angle, SNL4226 (see below). 


The Royal CAP’N RAIL will help you outsell synthetic types of 
surfaces on decks, because it provides a subtle raised edge that is 


eye-appealing, confines liquids that may be spilled and is easy to keep clean. 


The Royal CAP’N RAIL also can be used to eliminate furring-out with sheetrock 
in dry wall installations where cap with a conventional look of “thickness” 


is required. See details on reverse side. 


SNL4226 


See how CAP’N RAIL’S functional yet decorative 
design adds sales-appeal to both deck and splash. 
Its gentle curve brings your tile work to a smooth 
finish, whether monotones or harmonizing colors 


are used. 








































is a cost-cutting. beautiful cap 


No longer need you be plagued with “double- 
sheetrocking” on dry wall installations in order to 
use a radius cap. CAP’N RAIL gives you the 
appearance of a radius cap plus, with a smart 
modern flair—and it installs atop your tile on the 
primary sheetrock wall, not on a furred-out extra, 
costly layer that must be plumbed and securely 
fastened. 


-makes a superior rail 


CAP’N RAIL offers advantages over both the 
archaic box rail used in conventional tile drainboard 
installations and the metal trim used with other 
products. CAP’N RAIL contains liquids like a 
shallow bowl and offers no hard-to-reach joint that 
can collect dirt and germs. And you can set 

it flush or overlapping. 


-has a complete set of angles 


New angle, exclusively Royal’s, turns three way 
corners from either right or left hand. 


Two slightly different out-angles are available 
which enable you to use CAP’N RAIL either as 
an overlapping rail on decks (AN4226), or as a 
surface rail on decks or as a surface cap 

on walls (SN4226). 


In-angle works any way it is used—in dry wall 
or conventional installations, as a cap or as a rail. 
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gives you a striking entree 
to new fields. It’s both beautiful and practical 
and a breeze to install with Royal’s new angles. 
Write for samples today! 


ROYAL TILE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: P. O. BOX 7292, SYLVANIA STATION e PHONE TE 8-2323 e FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Regional Warehouses & Branch Offices: 


40 Brookwood Drive NE 1614 South Sligh Blvd. 2521 South Broad St. 2230 West McDowell Road 
Atlanta, Georgia Orlando, Florida New Orleans, Louisiana Phoenix, Arizona 










(Ideas suggested by members of Central 
Arizona Chapter, Construction Specifica- 
tions Institute.) This month’s column — 


By Harotp F. Smiru 


Since there are some natural variables in the mak- 
ing of any highly fired clay materials, one of the first 
steps is proper layout and specifications. Most of 
the structural clay facing tile manufactured today is 
designed for modular co-ordination, thus minimizing 
the amount of tile to be cut on the job, reducing 
needless waste, with a saving of valuable drafting 
time. A successful job depends upon the skilled 
mason who will use the techniques at his command 
in closely following design data and _ specifications 
available to him. 


When laying the most popular series, 4D and 6T, 
each course should lay approximately 5-5/16” above 
the last one. Do not make course heights more 
than three courses — equal 16”. With the 6T series, 
lay out the units to 12” on center (tile 11%” plus 
joint %”=12"). All vertical joints should be kept 
as uniform as possible. Joints shall be raked with 
a raking tool to a depth of about %” before the mortar 
sets up. ; 


Wide and uneven joints should not be permitted, 
since they tend to accentuate unevenness. Deeply 
concave joints are not acceptable, as they become 
unsanitary and accentuate slight imperfections in 
workmanship and material. 

Joints shall be filled with pointing mortar, using 
a squeegee or rubber faced trowel. Wall joints shall 
be thoroughly wetted if tile is dry. Excess mortar 
shall be removed using a clean sponge, wiping lightly 
over the glazed surfaces. To provide a clean, smooth 
wall without shadows, use a smoothing tool, about 
1” diameter. The finished tooled joint should be 
nearly flat, and just barely concave. 


A non-staining repointing mortar is recommended, 
consisting of one part portland cement, % part hy- 
drated lime, and two parts fine graded sand, about 
80 mesh by volume. Add to this mortar aluminum 
tristearate, calcium stearate, or ammonium stearate, 
an amount equivalent to 2% of the weight of the 
cement. 


The above is not to be misconstrued as a complete 
specification. However, for those interested in receiv- 
ing design data, nomenclature of shapes, etc., write 
to the Structural Clay Products Institute at 1520 — 
18th St. N.W., Washington, D. C., for their new 
Facing Tile Handbook No. 59, HB, dated March, 
1959. « 
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No shrinkage, 

no moisture to 

lose before 
stabilizing. 

Every Glen-Mar door 
is built with the 
natural moisture 
content of this 
area (6%). 





DOORS OF QUALITY 


HE LOCATION of the 

Glen-Mar plant in dry 
Phoenix, achieves “Balanced 
Moisture Control” through 
maintenance of low moisture 
levels in all component parts, 
from raw material to finished 
door. For convincing proof of 
its superiority, just open and 
close a Glen-Mar door. Your 
questions on problems in de- 
sign, planning or installation 
are invited. Just phone 
AL 4-7203. 


Compare these 
advantages 


e Quality- 
Built 


e Balanced 
Moisture 
Control 


e Beautiful wood 
finishes 


e Complete stocks 
for quick 
delivery 


Glen-Mar Door Manufacturing Co. 
1310 North 21st Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Hlagstatf Redevelopment Plan 


By M. K. LEADBETTER, Director, 
City of Flagstaff Slum Clearance 
and Redevelopment Agency 


Urban renewal is an instrument as complex as a 
console organ with its multiple banks of keys and 
stops. Flagstaff, in its effort to compose a grand 
march to modernization, is using them all. 

The basic law, with its complementary aids, pro- 
vides a tool for every job, and, in its small way, Flag- 
staff is attempting to use each tool. Because the basic 
mechanics of urban renewal were discussed in the 
last issue of Arizona Architect, Flagstaff's more-or-less 
unique problems and its plans to solve them are more 
pertinent here. 

Flagstaff, of course, has its share of the universal 
problem of blighted areas. About 50 blocks are in 
varying stages of deterioration; the initial 10-block 
project for clearance is dilapidated, over-crowded and 
hazardous. To further complicate the problem, the 
city is woefully short of low-cost housing. In addi- 
tion, building costs are relatively high, a fact which 
discourages private builders from trying to serve the 
lower and middle-income buyers. 

Compounding the problem is the situation in which 
the city finds itself surrounded by federal and state 
holdings which, along with the property of a few indi- 
viduals, forge a ring of buildable but almost un- 
obtainable land around its perimeter. This continues 
despite the fact that city limits have been extended 
many miles into the country in anticipation of future 
availability of this land. 

Furthermore, the sociological and emotional prob- 
lems of Flagstaff are in some respects more intense 
than in other localities. In most cities of metro- 
politan caliber, the largest owners in substandard 
areas are absentees who have been collecting rentals 


In it’s grand march of progress 
This city is pulling all the stops 


far in excess of normal percentages without having 
any maintenance or rehabilitation expense for years. 

Flagstaff's greatest problem is that of arriving at an 
equitable and humanitarian approach to the family 
which has lived on the front of a lot and supplemented 
its income with three or four substandard rentals in 
the rear. 

There is understandable resistance, bred of fear, 
on the part of these people. Every helping instru- 
ment available to an urban renewal agency must be 
explored and used to assure these people a minimum 
of distress in making way for progress. In these cases, 
a personal, detailed interview has been found neces- 
sary to analyze their problems and allay their fears. 
The project and the aids available are thoroughly ex- 
plained in the interview. Experience has shown that 
person-to-person interviews can help make the tran- 
sition from dilapidation to modernization almost pain- 
less. It is perhaps the best answer to the opposition 
which comes with the shock of proposed urban re- 
newal. 

Opposition, of course, is a standard reaction when 
an urban renewal program is first offered a com- 
munity. Much of it is simply apprehension which 
starts to melt away when each involved person is 
shown how his problems can be solved. 

Incidentally, the agency doing the work in Flag- 
staff has been renamed the Slum Clearance and Re- 
development Agency to harmonize with the title of 
state enabling legislation and to clarify the objectives 
to be reached. It is much like a doctor telling his 
patient that he has a non-specific irritation which 
needs treatment. If he tells him, however, that he 
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has cancer, the problem is placed squarely before him 
and it becomes necessary for the patient to adopt 
an attitude for or against the prescribed treatment. 
Flagstaff feels the change in title from Urban Renewal 
will help lead to a definite clarification. 


The most obnoxious opposition in Flagstaff has 
come from the professional owners of substandard 
rentals who seek to maintain a financial advantage. 
Their very nature which permits them to collect 
exhorbitant rents for deplorable housing also lends 
itself to distortion, falsification and propaganda an- 
tagonistic to the development. Then, of course, there 
are the “agginers” who adopt an attitude from a 
minimum of information and don’t want to be con- 
fused by facts. 

Flagstaff's project is comparatively small, with a 
total cost estimated at about $750,000. It is antici- 
pated at present that the city will be able to absorb 
its share of the net cost through regular city crews 
and revenues. However, whether a bond issue is 
required or not, the city administration and slum 
clearance agency feel that the entire community 
should vote on the project once firmly-fixed dollars- 
and-cents advantages and costs can be proposed. Be- 
fore that time, however, Flagstaff is faced with a 
fourfold problem. 

First is the development of relocation housing 
through new construction. This means making land 
available, the finding of a builder and the securing of 
funds under “221” financing to provide relocation 
housing. Flagstaff thus far has secured authorization 
for 125 units of “221” housing, some of which will 
be rentals. For these it is necessary to form a non- 
profit corporation to provide the construction and 
management body. 

Second, the city must develop low-cost rentals un- 
der the Public Housing Administration to accom- 
modate the families who cannot, under any circum- 
stances, purchase “221” housing. Particular emphasis 
must be given to the needs of elderly people, espe- 
cially those now living in substandard dwellings in 
an area built when their earnings were better and 
who now face the prospect of having to move from 
their paid-up homes to other quarters. These people 
must be shown that whatever money they receive for 
their present place will provide better shelter for the 
rest of their lives. 


Third, there is also the problem of development of 
funds under the provisions of Section 220 of the 
Housing Act to assist those persons who want to re- 
habilitate their own homes within the area. There 
must also be a program of appraisal and inspection 
to determine whether or not the homes are worth 
rehabilitating and an analysis of each problem to 
show which is the best course for the owner. 


(Perhaps the most vociferous opponent to the Flag- 
staff program has been advocating “220” rehabilitation 
as a substitute for urban renewal, completely ignor- 
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ing the fact that the law requires that an urban 
renewal project must be in existence before “220” 
financing can be made available. ) 

Fourth, of course, comes the development of the 
project plans, surveys, appraisals and other details 
so that Flagstaff will be able to complete urban 
renewal when all the prerequisites to take care of the 
people have been fulfilled. 

This puts the redevelopment agency in the position 
of a stage driver with a four-horse team, all hitched 
to the same wagon, but not to each other. Trying to 
get them all to the same station at the same time via 
separate routes and at different rates of speed can 
create a problem. 


But the job can be done, with benefit to all. 
— AIA — 


Urban renewal is often thought of as a program 
to clear unhealthy slums, to provide better living 
accommodations for city dwellers and to replace 
cluttered, unsightly, and obsolescent downtown areas 
with wide avenues, attractive parks, handsome hous- 
ing and monumental buildings. All of this it is. But 
to the central city it may well be much more than 
this. It may be the necessary and indispensable con- 
dition to economic survival and municipal solvency. 

—M. Carter McFarland, Director, Division of 
Economics and Program Studies, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 


ttention to detail is important in all fields of 
endeavor, but especially so in the testing 
‘aboratory. Our employees are accustomed to 
watching details, as well as to seeing the 
over-all problem. 


his experience can be helpful to you in the 
inspection of your buildings. Our employees 
are experienced in visualizing the whole 
project, as well as watching the numerous 
deiails of construction. 


et us give you a quotation for the inspection 
and testing on your next project. Our experi- 
ence and knowledge can help you help your 
client with a sound structure built to your 


specifications. 
Next month: Special Announcement 


ARIZONA TESTING LABORATORIES 


Member, American Council of Independent Laboratories 
PHOENIX * TUCSON * FLAGSTAFF 
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Public Housing Administration 


Testimony of J. Roy Carroll, Jr., a di- 
rector of The American Institute of 
Architects, before the U. S. Senate 
Committee on Banking & Currency, 
January 23, 1959. 


(Editor's Note: Low-cost public housing, while it may 
be part of an urban renewal project, shou'd not be 
confused with urban redevelopment as such.) 


Architects are interested in the orderly planning 
and improvement of our communities and realize 
public housing is a major factor in overall urban re- 
newal and redevelopment programs. 

In recent years we have become aware of a de- 
cided falling off of interest in the public housing 
program, of an apathy among our own members, of 
the lack of desire of leading architectural firms to 
participate in it. 

Architects are not easily frustrated. Every architect 
has to try again and again when working with his 
client to arrive at a solution of the client's problem 
that is economically sound, satisfactory to the client, 
as well as being satisfactory to the architect and a 
source of pride to him. It is apparent and most re- 
gretable that the attainment of these desirable results 
has become almost impossible in public housing. 

That many competent architects today will not 


USE CONCRETE 
IN MANY WAYS 


Now concrete has so many uses. From 
prestressed structural forms . . . to 
colored, textured block . . . to dec- 
orative sculptured trim — concrete 
has become Arizona’s most versatile 


building material. So economical, too. 
And durable. 



















Use concrete in 
many ways. And make 
sure it’s made with 
“Arizona Portland” 
cement — low-cost 
. - - dependable ... 
plentiful. 






PORTLAND:CEMENT 
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consider accepting a commission for a public housing 
project is indeed an unfortunate state of affairs. It is 
one produced chiefly through a feeling that it is no 
longer feasible to use architecture to its fullest ca- 
pacity to create better living through public housing. 

Scant opportunity is given to the client to permit 
his architect to exercise his skill and ingenuity to the 
utmost. Ponderous bureaucracy and the attitudes that 
naturally develop from it are frustrating and serve 
only to stimulate the hostility of those whose support 
is needed. 

The delays attendant upon any public housing 
project are so protracted as to furnish, of themselves, 
a powerful factor in the slowing down of a program 
so wonderfully conceived. Public housing today is 
bogged down in an administrative morass. 

My own experience of being bucked back and 
forth between the local authority and the Federal 
administrative offices, to say nothing of additional 
delays occassioned by the regional office, was prob- 
ably the most frustrating to which I have ever been 
subjected. Costly postponements in the schedule re- 
sulted when I found myself in the unfortunate posi- 
tion of being unable to move forward because one 
administrative group was constantly overruling 
another. For months, work on the project was stymied 
while we impatiently awaited the resolution of in- 
teragency disputes. 

There are other complaints such as exacting con- 


ARIZONA'S ONLY BUILDER 
HARDWARE CO. 


NELSON - HOLLAND 
BUILDERS HARDWARE 


We specialize in hardware for any design of commercial 
and custom residential building and represent these spe- 
cialists in custom hardware lines: 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS 


for 
SCHLAGE LOCKS 


. .. America’s Most Distinguished Lock Brand 
For catalogues and service call on 


Vic Nelson, AHC — Cliff Holland, AHC 
Joe Woolford, AHC 


Members of the American Society of Architectural Hardware 
Consultants 


Phone AM 6-8411 ©@ 1205-1207 E. Camelback 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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ditions in the professional contract which can be 
used unfairly. Under the present contract, for in- 
stance, an architect can be held responsible for 
additional costs resulting from unfavorable site and 
soil conditions. Often these conditions are not known 
to the architect, nor to any one else, at the time he 
enters into the contract. The PHA contract goes far 
beyond the customary contract of a public agency 
in holding the architect personally liable for errors 
and omissions, which may well be beyond his con- 
trol. It has been described by a distinguished Phila- 
delphia attorney as the most considered document 
he had ever seen. 

The fee schedule is entirely inadequate and should 
be junked. However adequate as the fees may appear 
to be to the Public Housing Administration, they cer- 
tainly are not appealing to an architect and will not 
attract to the program that competent and dedicated 
architectural service which the program demands. 

The tragic results of the conditions I have described 
are apparent. Current projects, with few exceptions, 
are dreary, unimaginative masses that can hardly 
be characterized as architecture. This is inevitable 
when unimaginative administrative interpretations of 
PHA regulations strait-jacket the architect. 

During the past few years, AIA communities and 
representatives have attempted to convince the Com- 
missioner and his aides of the need for less cumber- 
some administrative procedures, equitable contracts, 
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Pioneer 


with Pioneer points & vauiskes 


Proved best in over 24 years of climate tests in Arizona and 
New Mexico . 
buildings. When you specify Pioneer Paints you are getting 
the best. Paint catalog and color chip display gladly furnished 
upon request. 


and manufactured in Tucson for nearly 25 years . . . specifically for the southwest. 





and adequate compensation for services rendered by 
professionals, in order to preserve the original con- 
cept of the program. We have pointed out these 
things to him and have been given assurances that 
they would receive consideration. But there has been 
no improvement. 

At its last meéting in November 1958, the AIA 
Board of Directors resolved “that the AIA’s support 
of the incumbent administration of PHA be.dependent 
on production by that agency of contracts and sched- 
ules of fees consistent with sound professional practice 
and adequate service, and further dependent upon 
PHA’s effectiveness in assigning the role of the owner 
to the local authorities and role of architect to the 
architect, and that the Institute make known its 
position to the public.” 

We still believe in the original lofty concept of 
public housing. To try and get the program back 
on the track we suggested to the Commissioner that 
the public Housing Administration make an exhaus- 
tive study of its own policies, procedures and regu- 
lations. We have offered the services of The American 
Institute of Architects to. implement and expedite 
such a survey. The program needs a complete over- 
hauling, not just a few minor revisions in procedure. 

If we can aid this committee in its study of how 
the public housing program operates, we shall be 
happy to do so. We are prepared to give all possible 
assistance to you. * 
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City Redevelopment For Parking 


By Ep Korrick, Past President, 


Phoenix Downtown Parking Association 


The problems of providing parking may have had 
only slight interest for architects and laymen 20 years 
ago, but today parking facilities are an essential part 
of nearly every commercial building constructed. Just 
as the automobile has become largely the key to our 
social and economic lives, the problem of what to do 
with the auto “at rest” has been virtually ignored. 

The result has been a decentralization and demoral- 
ization of established urban centers, a large part of 
which was inevitable. Many cities had woefully in- 
adequate public transportation and, as in the case of 
Los Angeles, it was spread out over large areas. Autos 
became a necessity, but cities failed to provide even 
minimum amounts of off-street parking and hence 
were vulnerable to decentralized developments. 

These are the opinions of Geoffrey Baker and Bruno 
Funaro, authors of a Reinhold Publishing Company 


STRONG! 
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A Book Review 


book, Parking. Both men are eminently qualified to 
discuss city planning and architecture. 

The authors state emphatically, “If traffic move- 
ments can be speeded up and an adequate amount of 
off-street parking developed, Downtown will remain 
the shopping and employment center most easily ac- 
cessible to the largest number, because it is the hub 
of existing transit and road networks.” 

Any discussion of business district renewal must, 
of necessity, include plans for solving parking pro- 
blems. Their solution, of course, is not the only con- 
sideration; but without it, all attempts at beautifica- 
tion, for example, are useless. Baker and Funaro 
point out that only a small percentage of people en- 
tering the city do so for “shopping” purposes. Rather, 
the majority do so for “business” reasons and em- 
ployment. Yet when city government is approached 
to help survey and plan for off-street parking and 
other downtown improvements, it tends to categorize 
the requests as emanating from and benefiting only 
the “merchants.” 
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Baker and Funaro offer the premise that the only 
practical answer for downtown parking is multi- 
level structures, enabling a large density of parking 
to be located in the core of the city without decentral- 
izing downtown itself. They suggest three basic ways 
in which parking can be incorporated in a city plan, 
the first two providing that each building may be 
forced to provide its own parking, proportional to its 
floor area and type of use. They include: 

1. Provision of on-site parking, which assumes 
maintaining within the city center approximately the 
present density. The land, forced to accommodate 
autos as well as workers and shoppers, would be more 
intensively used; buildings would increase in height; 

2. Dispersal of the city, resulting in a lower popu- 
lation density with more ground-level parking. The 
spread of metropolitan areas is already in progress; 

3. A concentration of community-owned parking 
space surrounding the city core, which would then 
be condensed to pedestrian traffic. Motorists would 
be prevented from entering the central part of the 
city which, for pedestrian convenience, could well 
increase its core density. The streets, rid of motor 
traffic, could become development sites for one-story 
shops and be decorated with landscaping, scultpure, 
fountains and flags, making congestion an advantage. 

Baker and Funaro assert that any plan for peri- 
meter parking almost insists upon direction and fi- 


nancing by the city through a redevelopment project 
rather than by individual landowners and merchants. 
Power of eminent domain and the financial backing 
of the city tend to encourage choice of the best park- 
ing space, rather than an effort to make do with the 
cheapest and most readily available. 

(An interesting parallel was drawn in describing 
Venice, Italy. A large, multi-story parking structure 
is located on the fringe of the canals, halting all 
motor traffic. Motorists park their cars, then trans- 
fer to gondolas to visit Venice! ) 

The authors believe that old-established central 
cities can gradually transform themselves to fit the 
auto era as satisfactorily as suburban developments. 
It will take aggressive effort on the part of citizens 
and government and the willingness to be imaginative 
and unorthodox, they assert. Careful surveying and 
planning to establish proper locations is essential. 

Arizona, being a comparatively new state, has con- 
cerned itself little with redevelopment of older cities 
because there are no “old cities” in the sense that 
we know them in other areas of the country. But the 
state has local situations, such as parking and traffic 
flow, similar to those of other cities, and the sooner 
these problems are recognized as belonging to all 
elements in the community, the sooner they will be 


solved and a healthier, more integrated city will 
evolve. * 
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HARDWARE 


TIPS 


By Veron Junger, A.H.C. 
READ THE DIRECTIONS 


Plans for commercial buildings, 
especially those not drawn by archi- 
tects, often do not detail proper place- 
ment of door hardware. As a result 
push and pull plates and bars are 
often installed too low. When plans 
do not detail finish hardware place- 
ment for doors, a good rule to follow is: Door pulls hip high 
and push plates shoulder high, measured by a person of aver- 
age height — say 5’ 8” or 5’ 9”. 





In inches measured up from floor to center of hardware the 
suggested heights are: Push Plates — 45”; Pulls — 40”; Com- 
bination push and pull bars — 42”; Cross bar of panic device 
36%” up from floor. Hospital arm pulls should be placed at 
least 47” above floor to clear stretchers and beds being 
wheeled from place to place. 

Dimensions listed are general guides. Obviously they are 
not intended for use in buildings such as schools where spe- 
cial considerations involving size and strength of occupants 
exist. Where door hardware details do not appear on plans 
drawn by an architect, he should be asked to furnish them. 
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CR 9-2341 


909 E. Camelback Rd. 
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modern trend demands 


because... 





1. DESERT STONE is split faced and hand chiseled . . . 
not molded. 


2. DESERT STONE is faced and finished in exactly the 
same way as natural stone and installs in the wall at 
approximately half the cost of natural stone. 


3. DESERT STONE color pigment is synthetic iron oxide 
homogeneously mixed into the facing. 


4. DESERT STONE is structural and makes up half the re- 
quired wall. 


s. DESERT STONE comes in a wide variety of beautiful 
soft colors and is absolutely fast. 


6. DESERT STONE comes in modular heights and ties 
in with any masonry wall. 


7. DESERT STONE is a completely finished stone 
product, ready to install in the wall. Easily 
cut to various lengths for beautiful 

patterns. 





Landscaping Competition Announced 


The Seventh Annual Industrial Landscaping Awards 
competition is announced by the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen. Entries must be received by 
September, 1959. Classifications include: 

1. Manufacturing and utilities, including research 

buildings 

2. Retail and service establishments 

3. Public and private institutions 

The awards have been widely praised for giving 
deserving companies more recognition in their com- 
munities due to the beauty of their properties. Win- 
ners include both large and small firms which have 
exceptionally fine landscaping. 

A folder describing the awards, containing entry 
procedure and a list of past winners will be mailed 
by request. Write to Dr. Richard P. White, American 
Association of Nurserymen, 635 Southern Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. 

— AIA — 

The most important economic problem which will 
confront the United States in the next 20 years “is, 
I believe, the problem created by the sweeping in- 
crease in urbanization. This tidal wave (or urban 
population increase) will throw up economic, fiscal 
and social problems the magnitude of which we 
have scarcely yet caught a glimmer.” — Professor 
Alvin Hansen. 
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Regional and civic landscaping and planning is a 


vast and complex subject. To avoid what could be- 
come a treatise I have cut this article down to almost 
note form with quick sketches in the hope that one 
picture is, as it is supposed to be, worth a thousand 
words. If the criticism is hard-hitting I would like to 
point out that commercial interests assert themselves 
vigorously in the selfish cause of re-zoning, while we 
designers sit back mutely and take it. Real estate 
agents also get 6% (including the land) for selling 
a property which we might have spent months design- 
ing for a smaller total return. Anyone can see, how- 
ever reluctantly, that these realtors and their accom- 
panying advertising agents are no less forceful than 
the other factions as lobbyists for continued ugliness 
so long as it pays. It is time someone complained. 
“Cry the Beloved Country” 

The poetic beginning to Alan Paton’s moving novel 
in a different setting might once have read “There 
is a lovely road that leads from Mesa into the hills.” 
It is not very long since this would have been true. 

The desert is a strange landscape, slow to cast 
its spell on man. Many find it alien and forbidding, 
and leave hurriedly for greener scenes. If they had 
waited they would have found that to others, less 
timid, the desert rapidly becomes more interesting; 
and that what at first appeared an odd collection of 
unusual forms and restrained if subtle colors would 
gradually unfold itself into objects of compelling 
beauty. So that eventually a passion is aroused in 
people living on the desert stronger than the love of 
sea or mountains: a love which lasts a man a lifetime 
and passes most likely to his descendants. 

But what does the border of this road to Mesa hold 
today? This road which is no longer lovely? What 
have we produced to replace the noble sculpture of 
saguaro, the fluffy new growth of the cholla, the 
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THE ARIZONA LANDSCAPE 
—A Critique 


By. 


DESMOND MUIRHEAD, 






Landscape 
Architect 
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airy tracery of the palo verde, the mesquite and the 
yuccas? A continuous strident and presumably suc- 
cessful exhortation to frequent motels, gas stations 
and funeral parlors. Few landscapes can stand this 
treatment — the desert cannot tolerate it at all. 

Some years admittedly the desert is covered with 
a quilt of brilliant colors in the spring, but it could 
never be described as a garish landscape. The more 
seasonal colors are quiet shades of browns and ochres, 
pinks and grey greens, all bathed in bright sunlight 
under a fierce blue canopy of sky. A large road sign 
looks bad enough even in the towering grandeur of 
the Northern Pacific rain forest. Against the delicate 
desert landscape the smallest man-made artifact, un- 
less conceived with rare sensitivity, is a desecration 
and an outrage. 

The roadside embroglio which mars the approach- 
es to every Arizona town is expanded on the fringes 
of these towns into the large-scale litter of motels, 
hamburger stands, gas stations and trailer camps, 
all sadly lacking in either unity or dignity. There 
is a $500 fine for casting litter from cars and rightly 
so, in a climate where a facial tissue can last ten 
years, but this far worse melee, too large unfor- 
tunately for the garbage can, escapes the law com- 
pletely. 

Nobody who has viewed the incomparable scenery 
of Sedona and Oak Creek Canyon over a number of 
years could be unconcerned with the untidy develop- 
ments and scandalous signboards leading up to these 
scenic masterpieces. One can only lament that the 
sensible restrictions and inspired design of the U. S. 
National Parks was not in force in this area. 

Some kind of stiff control and regional zoning must 
be developed, and quickly, to preserve, while mak- 
ing available, Arizona’s beauty spots. 

Next article: “The Cities” 
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Your 


Design 


Smbossed in Plastic 


Reproduce your own creative design in 


embossed plastic sheet 


1. Ceiling and wall panel electrical 
treatments 


2. Skylites 
3. Screening for borrowed light 
4. Signs 


5. Other creations in plastic sheet 


Available in white or permanent translucent colors. 


MEET BEAT 
COMPETITION COMPETITION 
WITH WITH 
Edco Edco 
Plastics Plastics 


ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT 
CO., INC. 


719 E. Madison, Phoenix — AL 8-4296 
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CENTRAL ARIZONA CHAPTER NEWS 


Annual 





Awards Night 
Held 


AIA Director Frederic Porter pre- 
sents student chapter charter to 
Jesse McDowell, president of ASU 
student AIA chapter. 


@ Regional Director “Bunk” Porter presented the 
ASU student group with its AIA charter at Annual 
Awards dinner on May 7th. The large audience also 
witnessed the awarding of scholarships and design 
certificates to the following students: Second year 
proficiency award went to Kie Kiedaisch of 1722 W. 
Osborn, Phoenix; the third year award was presented 
to Elizabeth Studer of Tempe. Recipients of $200 
scholarships given by the chapter were Jesse Mc- 
Dowell of Mesa, third year student; and Frank Henry, 
4653 E. Montecito, Phoenix, a fourth year student. 

Wesley Nelson, Scottsdale, won the Laing-Garrett 
$250 scholarship as a second year student, and Larry 
Judd, third year student of Tempe and St. David 
won $250 from Planning Associates. 

Lyle Cunningham, 2050 W. Roma, won the second 
annual Weaver and Drover project prize of $200, 
designed to enable the student to pursue a specific 
architectural project to enhance his education and 
experience. 

Vernon DeMars, professor of architecture at the 
University of California, was the chief speaker at the 
dinner, and gave an illustrated lecture on “Residential 
Areas and Community Appearance.” 

@ The chapter sponsored an exhibition at the Valley 
Home Show, held in Phoenix May 9-17. Henry Arnold 
was in charge of the planning and erection of the 
exhibit, which was manned by chapter members and 
their wives. 

@ In a recent mail ballot, the chapter voted to send 
the vice-president as well as the president to the 
national convention. 





Central and Southern Arizona chapter members heard Vernon DeMars, 
right, Professor of Architecture, University of California. From left 
are Sidney Little, seated, dean of the College of Fine Arts and 
head of Architecture Department, U of A, and James W. Elmore, 
director, ASU School of Architecture; chapter presidents Edward H. 
Nelson, seated, Tucson, and John Brenner, Phoenix; and chairmen of 
education committees, Gordon Luepke, seated, Southern Ariz. Chap- 
ter, and Ralph Haver, Central Arizona Chapter. 
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SOUTHERN ARIZONA CHAPTER NEWS 


@ The May meeting was honored by the presence of 
Frederic Porter, Regional AIA Director, who report- 
ed on Institute affairs and among other things sug- 
gested that local architects ought to be among the 
winners in the second biennial Western Home Awards 
program, sponsored by the Western chapters of the 
AIA and Sunset magazine. (See Arizona Arcihtect, 
February ). 

e@ President Ned Nelson, who is also co-chairman of 
the Tucson Civic Center Planning Group, introduced 
Mrs. James Monroe, a member of the group, who 
described the 20-year history of the project. Nelson 
gave a preview of the group’s report which is to be 
made public next month. He cited the community's 
growth rate, convention possibilities, and methods of 
finance for the anticipated $6,800,000 project. To be 
developed in three stages in conjunction with the 
Tucson Urban Renewal Project, the program would 
include an arena seating 15,000, a multi-purpose cen- 
ter, and two auditoria seating 3,000 and 450. 


— AIA — 


New Tile Standards Available 


Designated American Standards A108.1, A108.2, 
and A108.3-1958, newly published material gives 
“Specifications for Glazed Ceramic Wall Tile, Ceramic 
Mosaic Tile, Quarry Tile and Pavers installed in 
Portland Cement Mortars.” The three standards out- 
line general requirements for workmanship and list 
the specifications for applying tile on walls, floors, 
decks, countertops, ceilings and shower receptors. 
The requirements included in related divisions cover 
concrete and cement finish, roofing, carpentry, lathing 
and plastering, and plumbing. 

Published in one volume, these three standards 
are available at $1.50 from the American Standards 
Association, Dept. PR 53, 70 East 45th Street, New 
York 17, or from the Tile Council of America, 800 
Second Avenue, New York 17. 


— AIA — 


A man that has a taste of music, painting, or archi- 
tecture, is like one that has another sense, when 
compared with such as have no relish of those arts. 

— Addison 


Richard Drover, left, 
and Fred Weaver, 
| right, presented their 
annual $200 prize to 
Lyle Cunningham at 
Central Chapter’s 
award dinner. 
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New Trends 
New Designs 


Featherlite Block 


ls The Answer 


Concrete Products Go. 


Home of Featherlite Blocks 
4445 N. Ist Ave. 


Tucson, Arizona — MA 2-8857 


Through demolition and new construction alone, 
it is impossible to eliminate slums because neither 
process gets at the cause of trouble. An examination 
of the cost of the problem reinforces the necessity 
for developing a much broader approach to slum 
elimination. If the nature of the problem itself did 
not require it, budget considerations alone would 
be sufficient to impel anyone who was sincerely try- 
ing to eliminate slums to find ways of preventing 
the spread of blight in its earliest stages, or rehabilita- 
ting dwellings worth saving and creating sound, 
healthy neighborhoods out of the existing housing 
inventory. It is obvious that we must check the 
cycle of decay before slums are born. 

From the report of the Subcommittee on Urban Re- 
development of the President's Advisory Committee 
on Government Housing Policies and Programs. 

— AIA — 

The fact is that the city is out of scale with the 
human being. It is beyond his scope and capacity. 
It is unmanageable. It is only in an abstract way 
that the human individual can feel a part of his 
city. We must make the city consist of communities 
which are in human scale — communities which the 
individual can feel as part of and for the life of 
which he can feel a sense of participation and re- 
sponsibility. This means a city of neighborhoods. 
James Rouse, member of the President's Advisory 
Committee and chairman of its Subcommittee on 


Urban Redevelopment. 
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PHOENIX FIRM RECEIVES AWARD 

A Special Feature Citation for outstanding features 
of design has been awarded to the firm of Ralph 
Haver & Associates for the Scottsdale Kaibab Elemen- 
tary School, Scottsdale, Arizona. 

Sixteen firms, out of a total of 148 entries from the 
U.S. and Canada, received awards in the 8th annual 
Competition for Better School Design. The competi- 
tions are sponsored by The School Executive and Ed- 
ucational Business magazines to encourage better de- 
sign in school and college buildings. By calling atten- 
tion to new designs which are judged to be outstand- 
ing, it is hoped to stimulate a rise in the quality of 
educational architecture. 





STATE SOCIETY MEET Members of the 
Council of Arizona Society of Architects 
met recently in Casa Grande. Clockwise 
from lower center, John Brenner, chair- 


man; Betty Pustarfi, Central Chapter’s 
executive secretary; James Elmore; Jim- 


mie Nunn, treasurer; Ralph Haver; Emer- 
son Scholer; Dave Swanson; Santry Ful- 


ler; Lester Laraway; Kemper Goodwin; 
Gerald Cain, secretary; Ned Nelson, vice 


chairman; and Bob Ambrose. 


NEW REGISTRANTS 
The State Board of Technical Registration has an- 


nounced that on April 22, 1959 the following archi- 
tects were registered and certified in the State of 
Arizona: 

James D. Barrington, 307 N. Santa Anita, Arcadia, 
California; Walter A. Kuetzing, P. O. Box 864, Bill- 
ings, Montana; Charles R. Rasmussen, 303 S. 200 
West, Cedar City, Utah; Melvin A. Rojko, 355 Stock- 
ton St., San Francisco; Philip Small, 2737 E. 21st St., 
Tucson; Robert C. Wakely, 21429 Mack Ave., St. Clair 
Shores, Michigan; Harry Weese, 104 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; and Malcolm B. Wells, Cuthbert Rd. at 
Cooper River, Merchantville, N. J. * 





War Babies and the Pipe Trades 


Well, it won’t be long now ‘til the crop of babies born during National Defense and 


World War II days come of a home-buying age. 


Matter of fact, all economists are 


predicting a sparkling new boom in the home building business during the early 1960's. 


In Arizona, this will mean increased responsibilities for the contractor and subcon- 
tractor. Not only will our own youngsters be in the market, we'll be getting even more 
newcomers as the younger generation, in its turn, seeks better living conditions. 


As always, the licensed plumbing, heating and air conditioning contractors, affili- 
ated with the Pipe Trades Industry Program, will be standing ready to provide skill- 
ed workmanship and integrity of performance. 


Pipe Trades Industry Program 
of Arizona 


1616 East Maryland 
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Phoenix 


CR 7-2634 
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BUILDING RESEARCH CONGRESS 


On the occasion of its General Assembly in 1959, 
the International Council for Building Research, Stud- 
ies and Documentation will organize an international 
congress, which will be open to members of the Coun- 
cil, their representatives and any other experts in the 
sphere of building. The Congress will be held in Rot- 
terdam in 1959 from the 21st to the 25th of Septem- 
ber, inclusive. 


Apart from a thorough presentation and discussion 
of scheduled subjects relating to building research, 
building documentation and transmission of knowl- 
edge, the principal object of the Congress will be to 
widen the horizon of the various experts active in the 
sphere of building. 


Further information can be obtained from The Sec- 
retariat of the CIB, c/o Bouwcentrum, P.O. Box 299, 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands. 

— AIA — 

No society is smaller than the one that acts as 
though history does not exist beyond its own time 
and needs, or that sees no obligation to a later genera- 
tion. Conversely, a society earns its place in the fu- 
ture by respecting the unclamorous claims of the un- 
born. — Norman Cousins 

— AIA — 


A great city is that which has the greatest men 
and women. 





GAS OR ELECTRIC 





Names of 
distinction... 
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Color and Social Status 


“In the matter of color preferences, there is 
also a parting of the ways along class lines. The 
Color Research Institute of Chicago has found, 
from sampling the responses of many thousands 
of people, that people in the higher classes 
(higher income and higher education) favor muted 
and delicate hues and large doses. They par- 
ticularly like the warm, bold reds and orange 
reds. And their preference for paintings (repro- 
ductions) for their walls run to orange or pink 
sunsets which an upper-class person professes 
to find revolting. 

— From “The Status Seekers,” by Vance Packard 

Published April 29 by David McKay Co. 


CRITIQUE 
EDITOR, ARIZONA ARCHITECT: 

I’m wondering if I might possibly get another copy 
of your March issue devoted to “color”. I would like 
to pass on my copy to a friend in the architectural 
writing field. Yet upon re-reading parts of it today, 
I find I would like to keep my copy. Its very inter- 
esting to me as a “layman” and most informative on 
an important subject in the building industry. 

ROSS ADAMS 
Portland Cement Assoc., Los Angeles 





Garbage Disposers, Dishwashers, 
Drye inerators 
ed Pics 








Blend your dishwasher with any kitchen 
style — there’s a WASTE KING front to 
match any color you want. 


for homes 
of quality 
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AIA JOURNALISM AWARDS MADE 


George McCue of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
Frederick Gutheim, architectural critic and planner 
of Washington, D.C., writing for Harper's magazine, 
are winners of the twin $500 first prizes in The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects’ Sixth Annual Journalism 
Award competition. 

Mr. McCue received the first prize in the newspa- 
per class for his article on architecture in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch’s art and music section, February, May, 
June and November, 1958. Mr. Gutheim was awarded 
the first prize in the magazine class for his article on 
New York’s proposed Lincoln Art and Culture Center, 
“Athens on the Subway,” which appeared in Harper's 
October, 1958. 

Second prizes of $250 each went to Terry Ferrer, 
education editor of the New York Herald Tribune for 
her article on the New York school building contro- 
versy, November 23, 1958, and to Mary Hamman of 
Life magazine for the series on “The U.S. Need for 
more Livable Homes,” September-October, 1958. 

The AIA Journalism Award Jury also awarded the 
following Honorable Mentions: 

For outstanding news and feature stories on archi- 
tectural subjects: 

1. Barbara Barnes of the Philadelphia Evening and 

Sunday Bulletin, April 6, 1958. 


THE BURNING QUESTION 


by 
Delbert Henderson 








The new Maricopa County Sanitary Code, which outlaws 
trash burning in open fires, focuses new attention on trash 
burners and incinerators. This writer has been asked to help 
County officials define an adequate trash burner and to help 
write the specifications for approved trash burners and incinera- 
tors. Maricopa County officials want people to be able to burn 
trash with a minimum of obnoxious smoke and odors. Reason- 
ably priced trash burners and incinerators for use at home and 
for all types of disposal can be designed and this Company has 
just produced one for home use. 

Once an adequate incinerator or trash burner for on-the- 
spot burning of combustibles is installed for any building a 
number of beneficial results follow: Dangerous piles of in- 
flammable trash are eliminated. Big unsightly trash bins be- 
come unnecessary. Better housekeeping reduces insurance 
rates. Trash trucks which dribble rubble over public roads 
are no longer needed. 

Proper burning also saves taxpayers money through reducing 
the number of trash fires and the number of sanitary fill areas 
needed. Last year, without the new code, the Phoenix Fire 
Department answered 305 trash and trash box fire calls and 
thousands of dollars were spent by the County in work at the 
various dumps. Proper incineration also helps reduce smog. 

We are happy to assist architects in writing incinerator 
specifications for all types of buildings and for burning all 
types and quantities of combustibles. 


@ sADEL_.- 


INCINERATORS 4851 S. Central, Phoenix 
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. John Woerpel of the Detroit Free Press, Decem- 

ber 19, 1958. 

3. Grady Clay, real estate editor of the Louisviile 
Courier Journal, March 9, 1958. 

4. William W. Lutz of the Detroit News, May 6, 
1958. 

5. John Wilson of the Spartanburg South Carolina 
Herald, October 31, 1958. 

6. Leonard Buder of the New York Times, Febru- 
ary 9, 1958. 

For outstanding magazine articles: 

1. Cranston Jones, architecture editor, Time maga- 
zine, for the cover story on architect Edward D. 
Stone, March 31, 1958. 

2. Jane Jacobs for her article in Fortune concluding 
the series “The Exploding Metropolis,” April, ’58. 
3. Ken Bates for his “Report on Ten Trend-Setting 

Houses” in Living magazine, January, 1958. 

The Jury made the following comments on this 
vear's AIA Journalism Awards: 

“We have been impressed by the many diversified 
approaches to architectural journalism such as archi- 
tectural criticism, biographical sketches of architects, 
various building categories, design issues, preserva- 
tion of historic buildings, building technology, and 
political issues arising from building and planning 
problems. 

“In awarding the first prize to Mr. McCue of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch we recognize his effort to 
show that every intelligent person has a stake in and 
can be expected to hold an opinion about architecture. 
By placing these articles on the newspaper’s Music 
and Arts page, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch recognized 
the concern of its readers with architectural ideas. 

“We awarded Miss Terry Ferrer the second prize 
for her writing about the contribution architecture has 
made to education through design. 

“Mr. Frederick Gutheim was awarded the first mag- 
azine prize for an outstanding work of architectural 
criticism. Such criticism is much needed, and, unfor- 
tunately, all too rare. He and Harper’s deserve the 
honor of publishing not only a highly perceptive 
analysis of Lincoln Center, but for raising questions 
about the design of cultural centers everywhere. 


“The Life series, “The U.S. Need for More Livable 
Homes,’ has well explored the great potential that lies 
in the most retarded area of American building. It 
has emphasized the contribution America’s architects 
can still make in the field of consumer housing.” 

The $1,500 annual awards program was established 
in 1953 to recognize and encourage writing that will 
further public understanding of architecture and the 
architect. In addition to cash awards, Certificates of 
Merit or Honorable Mention will be given to award- 
ees and to the publication in which their work ap 
peared. Eligible for submission by writers or their 
publishers were articles that appeared in a general 
circulation newspaper or magazine during 1958. 
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Phoenix Bowling Series Ends 


Richard Nelson’s team took first place in the Phoe- 
nix Architects League competition, just completed. 
Team score was 52,308 pins. In second and third 
place, respectively, were the teams of Charles Polacek 
(51,483 pins) and Brenner-MclIntire-Arnold (48,411 
pins). Nelson’s team also took high team series with 
a score of 2,713; and high team game at 968. 

High individual series of the season went to Ed 
Rugenstein of the Nelson team, with a score of 636 
with handicap. Dick Nelson shared the high indi- 
vidual game of 244 scratch with Frank Brinkman’s 
244 with handicap. Brinkman was a member of 
Lescher & Mahoney's team No. 2. 

Further standings in the 8-team league are as fol- 
lows: Edward Varney & Associates, fourth place; Les- 
cher & Mahoney No. 2, fifth place; Lescher & Ma- 
honey No. 1, sixth place; Edward Varney & Associates 


No. 2. seventh place; and Ralph Haver & Associates, 
eighth place. 


THE WINNERS Dick Mcintire, left, Norman Page, Larry 
Toschik and Ed Rugenstein kibitz as Dick Nelson totes 
up the final, winning score. 


The vulgar mind fancies that good judgment is im- 
plied chiefly in the capacity to censure; and yet there 
is no judgment so exquisite as that which knows prop- 


erly how to approve. — Simms. 


What Architects want in Chalkboard 


1. COLOR AND PIGMENTATION. The kind that 
won't fade, leach or rub off, with excellent 
light reflection and absorption qualities. 


2. DURABILITY. A solid hardboard backing and 
a tough abrasion resistant surface. 


3. EASY MAINTENANCE. Clean erasing; no ghost- 
ing; washable. 


GENUINE 
* 


fills the bill perfectly 


DISTRIBUTED & INSTALLED 
by 


Phoenix Roofing & Supply Co. 


1655 W. Jackson AL 3-2161 
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IN THE BOOK WORLD 


PRISON EXPOSURES by Robert Neese. The author 
is better known as No. 24933, address: Iowa State 
Prison, “the big house at the end of the road.” Here 
are gripping pictures, about 100 of them, by a man 
who knew where to point his camera and when. They 
tell eloquently the story of penology today. 

The ent by the author-photographer, 
is dedicated to public understanding of how our 
prisons work, the men who live in them and the rea- 
sons for their living in them; it skillfully avoids a 
maudlin play for sympathy. “There has to be punish- 
ment,” he acknowledges, “make no mistake about that 
. . . It is necessary as a deterrent to some who might 
commit crimes. But there can be both punishment 
and treatment... .” All types of prison people, in- 
mates and personnel, are pictured and introduced. 


135 pp. Chilton Company Book Division. $4.95. 


THE GOLDEN COAST by Harnett T. Kane. Double- 
day, $5. 

Architects going to the AIA Convention in New 
Orleans next month will especially enjoy this pro- 
fusely illustrated book about the American Gulf Coast 
— its fabulous story, its zestful people — from the 
Florida Keys to the Rio Grande. The historic, ro- 
mantic, “different” city of New Orleans, the river, the 
plantations, the Mardi Gras, the architecture. An 
exciting sampler. — P.S. 


— AIA — 


REHABILITATION CENTER PLANNING — AN 
ARCHITECTURAL GUIDE by F. Cuthburt Salmon, 
AIA, and Christine F. Salmon, AIA. This 9x12-inch, 
160-page guide includes more than 200 drawings, 
organization charts, plans, and illustrations of equip- 
ment and a 32-page supplement with a selection of 
plans and programs of rehabilitation centers in the 
United States and Canada. Comprehensive, up to 
date, invaluable to architects, sponsors of multiple dis- 
ability rehabilitation centers, and all who are con- 
cerned with housing, treating, and training the physic- 
ally handicapped. Pennsylvania State U. Press. $12.50. 


CONTEMPORARY STRUCTURE IN ARCHITEC- 
TURE by Leonard Michaels. Deals with all structural 
materials; the ways in which they are used, the prin- 
ciples governing the whole range of structural evolu- 
tion from skeleton frame to exterior shell, and critic- 
ally analyzes their effects and influences on architec- 
tural design. 229 pages. Illus. Reinhold. $12.00. 


MATERIALS & METHODS IN ARCHITECTURE 
edited by Burton H. Holmes. From the plywood roof 
of a small house to the glass walls of Lever House is 
the range of articles in this book. Full of detailed in- 
formation on new trends in materials and their uses 
by such architects and engineers as Pierto Belluschi, 
Eero Saarinen, Pier Luigi Nervi, Fred N. Serverud, 
Mies Van Der Rohe and Carl Koch. 416 pages. Illus. 
Reinhold. $5.95. 





Magazine Subscriptions 


Central Arizona Chapter, A.1.A. 





ARCHITECTURAL GUIDE BOOKS. A series of 
handy pocket guides to the architecture of American 
cities. The guides include descriptions of all major 
historical buildings as well as important contempor- 
ary buildings of all types — residences, office build- 
ings, hotels, industrial buildings, etc. All are highly 
illustrated with photographs and each has a keyed 
map which makes it possible to lay out tours. Rein- 
hold. 

A GUIDE TO CLEVELAND ARCHITECTURE by 
Robert Gaede 


66 pages. $1.50 
A GUIDE TO WASHINGTON ARCHITECTURE. 
96 pages $1.50 


A GUIDE TO NEW YORK ARCHITECTURE by 
Huson Jackson. 
72 pages $1.50 
A GUIDE TO THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
TWIN CITIES: MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL by 
Harlan E. McClure. 
44 pages. $1.50 
A GUIDE TO SEATTLE ARCHITECTURE by Vic- 
tor Steinbrueck. 
56 pages. $1.50 
A GUIDE TO BOSTON ARCHITECTURE by 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock. 
72 pages. $1.50 
A GUIDE TO THE ARCHITECTURE OF SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA by Douglas Donnold. 
80 pages. $2.50 
— AIA — 
PLANT ENGINEERING PRACTICE by the editors 
of Plant Engineering. Reference work of plant oper- 
ation and maintenance which presents 226 separate 
studies, each of which is designed to save time, work 
and money for the plant engineer, members of his 
staff, and architects and engineers doing industrial 
building work. The book may well be compared to 
an encyclopaedia; it contains over 700 pages, over 
600 photographs, and over 200 other illustrations. It 
has a complete 12-page master index. Over 100 ex- 
rts authored these studies — each a leader in his 
ield. Dodge. $18.50. 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING by the editors 
of Architectural Record. The tested work of hundreds 
of experienced architects, engineers and other build- 
ing org has gone into this volume, which is 
stimulating reading for anyone concerned with plan- 
ning buildings. Containing 100 studies, each case 
included was chosen for being a detailed, up-to-date 
source of specific information for which there is great 
current professional demand. Here are simplified cost 
cutting methods, new uses of old and new material, 
new structural systems and new mechanical and elec- 
trical equipment. 495 pages. Illus. Dodge. $11.50. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING HANDBOOK edited by 
Leonard Church Urquhart. 4th edition. Sections on 
surveying, railway, highway and airport engineering, 
hydraulics, stresses, concrete, foundations, sewerage 
and water supply have been revised, expanded and 
brought up to date. Flexible leather binding. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $17.50. 


Books 


ARCHITECTS BOOK & MAGAZINE SERVICE © P. O. Box 904, Phoenix ® AL 2-4318 
On all book orders please add 2%% sales tax. 
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ROOF DECK 





T STEEL IS A LONGSPAN STEEL ROOF DECK ENGINEERED TO PERMIT THE DESIGNER TO WORK ECONOMIC- 
ALLY WITH CLEAR SPANS UP TO TWENTY-FOUR FEET IN MOST AREAS. T STEEL WAS SPECIFICALLY 
DESIGNED TO CARRY ROOF LOADS RATHER THAN FLOOR LOADS THEREBY OBTAINING MAXIMUM EFFIi- 
CIENCY FROM THE STEEL WHILE OFFERING THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF QUALITY ROOF CONSTRUC- 
TION. SOME OF T STEEL’S ADVANTAGES ARE: 


LONGSPANS—Clear roof deck spans up to twenty-four feet. 
DIAPHRAGM ACTION—T STEEL deck forms a diaphragm to transmit seismic and wind loads. 


GALVANIZED FINISH—Standard shop finish is a quality galvanized coating to prevent rusting through 
the decorative paint applied in the field. 


EASY ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT—The design of T STEEL deck provides an easy and economical 
means of acoustical treatment. 


FLUSH CEILING APPEARANCE—The ceiling presents a pleasing flush appearance when acoustically 
treated. 


CONCEALED WIRING—The space provided between the acoustical tile and the top of the roof 
deck is used to carry concealed conduit runs. 


LOW COST LIGHTING—Electrical fixtures have been developed to permit economical electric light- 
ing layouts. 


STRUCTURAL ECONOMY-—The structural efficiency of T STEEL plus clean simplified structural fram- 
ing provides economical construction. 


INCOMBUSTIBLE CONSTRUCTION—Often leads to substantial insurance savings. 


hy HASKELI-]HOMAS, [NC. 


Distributors of quality lines 
3740 E. Grant Rd. EA 7-4690 3808 N. Central CR 7-5488 
TUCSON PHOENIX 





For Low-cost 
cooling 


SPECIFY 


ARCTIC CIRCLE air coolers 


Many advanced features — the result of 20 years of 
specialized experience in evaporative air cooler 
manufacture — have made Arctic Circle Air Coolers 
first choice of Arizona’s leading architects 

for all types of buildings where efficient and depend- 
able cooling at low-cost is required. Catalog 

with specifications supplied on request. 


ADVANCED 
FEATURES 
INCLUDE: 


Duro-coated steel 
cabinets 
Flow equalizerst 
Self-adjusting 
water dispersion 
Aquatrol* attach- 
ment for pump i 
Improved : 
Microglas t filter RESIDENTIAL roof, wail or 
2-speed window-instalied models 
Controlled Cooling Horizontal discharge and down discharge 
models — with all-weided cabinets — avail- 
able in capacities from 1800 to 6500 CFM 


inclusive. Window coolers available in 
capacities from 2000 to 5000 CFM. 
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COMMERCIAL-INDUSTRIAL _ 

models for large-area cooling 

Horizontal and down-discharge 
Can 


RTT 


Arctic Circle Coolers are made by thi 
world’s largest exclusive manufacturer 
of evaporative air cooling equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1712 * 500 South Fifteenth Street * Phoenix, Arizona 


+Patented *Patent Pending 








